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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The Illinois Supreme Court has upheld 
the state law limiting the work of 
women in “any mechanical establish- 
ment or factory or laundry” to ten hours 
a.day on the ground that what “is known 
to all men and what we know as men we 
cannot profess to be ignorant of as 
judges.” What it is that is known now 
to judges as well as to all men is that 
woman has sharp physical limitations; 
that for her own sake and the sake of 
her. children, a statutory limit must be 
set to the amount of work she may do, 
the freedom of contract guaranteed by 
the constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The decision is very clear on 
this point, stating that if the law had 
been passed with a view to limiting the 
employment of men it would have been 
contrary to the constitution. The de- 
cision follows closely the one written in 
the United States Supreme Court by the 
late Justice Brewer in the Oregon laun- 
dry case. It forms a splendid victory for 
the score or more of Illinois organiza- 
tions which have worked without ceas- 
ing to bring out all the facts and to 
organize public opinion. Most of all, it 
is to the everlasting credit of Louis D. 
Brandeis of Boston, who outlined and ar- 
gued both this and the Oregon case and to 
Josephine Goldmark, publicity secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League, who 
prepared for Mr. Brandeis a brief of 
more than 600 pages summarizing the 
experience and opinion of the whole 
world on the questions of overwork and 
long hours. 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature by Senator Burlingame 
(republican) of Brooklyn, and Assem- 
blyman A. E. Smith (democrat) of Man- 
hattan, carrying into effect the principal 
recommendations of the Page Commis- 
sion to Inquire into Courts of Inferior 


' Criminal Jurisdiction in Cities of the 
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First Class, which is in this issue. The 
bill deals with New York city only, Buf- 
falo having been dealt with admirably 
last year, and the commission having no 
specific suggestions as to Rochester. The 
bill provides: 


That there shall be a chief justice of the 
court of special sessions with power to as- 
sign the other judges of the court and with 
control over the clerical and administrative 
sides of the court; and a chief magistrate 
of,each Board of City Magistrates. 

The apppointment of civilians in place of 
policemen and police probation officers. 

The installation under the direction of the 
chief justice of a complete system of rec- 
ords and of identification by the finger-print 
system in the night court. 

The establishment of children’s courts in 
the boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 

The possibility of treating children, not 
as on trial for offence, but as under consid- 
eration as needing the care and protection 
of the state. 

The appointment of salaried probation offi- 
cers in all children’s courts. 

Extension of the period of probation in 
case of children to three years, of adults to 
two years. 

The establishment of a domestic relations 
court and of separate night courts for men 
and women. 

Establishment of a detention home at the 
night court for women. 

Appointment of a chief probation officer 
for each of the boards of city magistrates 
and for the tourt of special sessions. 

Medical examination of women convicted 
of prostitution, and hospital care, where nec- 
essary, for an indeterminate period not to 
exceed one year. 

Legalizing the summons. 

Justices or magistrates not to be execu 
tive members of political organizations. 


This is easily the most valuable report 
ever made on the minor courts of New 
York city. All the recommendations 
above stated are in the line of improve- 
ment and are important. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is added thereto an ill- 
advised mandatory provision that the of- 
fices of probation officer and of chief pro- 
bation officer should be exempt from civil 
service examination. This is plainly un- 
constitutional, and is undesirable legis- 
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lation. The classification of this posi- 
tion should be left where it is, in the 
hands of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, with the approval of the 
State Civil Service Commission. 

Civil service examinations for proba- 
tion officers have not thus far worked 
well in the city of New York, but have 
worked well everywhere else in the state. 
Full discussion of this subject will be 
found in the article by Homer Folks, on 
“Juvenile Probation in New York City” 
in the Juvenile Court number of THE 
Survey for February 5, 1910. The New 
York Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion should mend its ways or some other 
methods of filling the place should be 
found in New York city, but the position 
should not be singled out from all others 
for exemption by the Legislature. 

The Report on Congestion in the North 
and West Ends, by the Housing Commit- 
tee of Boston-1915, lays especial stress on 
the need for well-enforced building laws 
to restrict crowding of buildings on land 
and for vigorous action by health officials 
for Boston and the larger Metropolitan 
district to put a stop to overcrowding 
within the houses. Mr. Estabrook, who 
supervised the investigations of the con- 
gested areas, in his detailed report ap- 
pended to that of the committee, recom- 
mends in addition the careful considera- 
tion of other forms of remedial effort, 
such as educational work with the ten- 
ants, renovation and modern management 
of old houses on the plan conducted by 
Octavia Hill, city planning, workingmen’s 
trains, location of factories in the sub- 
urbs, changes in taxation, increasing the 
supply of apartments and houses for 
families of small incomes through build- 
ing more economically, with greater capi- 
tal and wholesale buying, and protected 
district restrictions, and through co- 
operative banks and co-partnership tenant 
societies and the building of model tene- 
ments yielding a moderate return on the 
capital invested. The report of the gen- 
eral committee also touches upon the ne- 
cessity for providing new housing for 
those moved out of the congested areas. 
It is a discussion of conditions, not of 
causes. Neither report discusses the part 
played by racial ties in increasing con- 
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gestion ; the familiar crowding of Italians 
into the Italian quarter, Russian Jews 
into the ghetto, and so on through all 
the nationalities, with the exception of a 
few, such as the Germans and Scandi- 
navians who seem to possess an unusual 
power of mingling freely with the gen- 
eral life of the new community. The 
complex character of the congestion 
problem means that in work for improve- 
ment, the possibilities and needs. are 
many-sided. 

The Bureau for the Handicapped of 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, since its opening four years ago, 
has placed all sorts and conditions of 
men and women in positions where they 
changed from helpless cripples, lacking 
an arm or a leg, half blind or wholly 
deaf, into self-supporting and _ self- 
respecting workers. It has found its 
activities more and more restricted, how- 
ever, by a lack of exact knowledge as to 
trade openings and conditions. The Bu- 
reau of Social Research of the School of 
Philanthropy undertook to supply this 
technical information through an inquiry 
which Miss Adler and Miss Marshall re- 
port on another page. They found‘great 
demand in certain trades for such work- 
ers as the bureau supplies—notably in 
jewelry and leather working. The great 
drawback is the need for skill, and this 
they propose to supply by opening a train- 
ing school for the handicapped which 
shall specialize on the trades particularly 
open to them. 


SAS BIEERO 
OVERWORK WOMEN” 


A disgraceful variation of the can- 
neries bill (the Boshart bill) is now be- 
fore the Legislature of New York. It 
should be called a “bill to enable canners 
and fruit preservers to overwork wom- 
en and girls, and to be free from the 
charge of negligence when women and 
girls are injured while working exces- 
sive hours.” 

The bill provides that no restriction 
of hours shall apply to women and 
girls over sixteen years of age, working 
in canneries and fruit preserving estab- 
lishments between June 15 and October 
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15, provided that any individual woman 
or girl shall not work more than an 
average of ten hours a day during said 
season. This means that, for each wom- 
an and girl, an individual record of the 
hours worked each day must be kept 
throughout the four months—an incon- 
ceivable task. 

A woman or girl could legally be re- 
quired to work twenty hours each work- 
ing day for two months for Canner A, 
and twenty hours each day for the third 
and fourth months for Canner B—and 
each employer would then have kept 
within the terms of the bill. 

The measure as drafted places women 
and girls at the mercy of employers. who 
are under great stress of temptation to 
overwork all hands, even when the safe- 
guards of the law are thrown around 
them. Precisely because the canning 
season is short, and the urgency to 
achieve the greatest output in the short- 
est time unusually great, should the law 
dealing with the hours of labor in that 
industry be clear, explicit and enforce- 
able. 

In the light of the current decision of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois sustain- 
ing as constitutional the new ten hours 
law in that state, and in view of the re- 
fusal of the courts and the Legislature of 
Virginia to weaken the ten hours law in 
Virginia, the frantic efforts of the can- 
nery industry in New York to secure 
immunity from the feeble provisions of 
the New York law will doubtless receive 
the rebuke due to impudence and greed. 


THE FARM 
COLONY BILL 


The bill to establish a state industrial 
farm colony for the detention, humane 
discipline and reformation of male 
tramps and vagrants, introduced in the 
New York State Senate by Mr. Hill and 
in the Assembly by Mr. Merritt, and re- 
ferred to the financial committee of the 
Senate and the ways and means commit- 
tee of the Assembly, is still under consid- 
eration. There is a general feeling 
among the supporters of the bill that the 
members of the committees and of the 
' Legislature generally are in favor of its 
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passage. It is also believed to have the 
sympathy of the governor. 

Hesitation in passing the bill appears 
to be caused by the fear that the rev- 
enues of the state from indirect taxation 
permit but a slight expansion of its char- 
itable activities and that other meritori- 
ous causes have a prior claim. It seems 
also to be the feeling that it would not 
be expedient to attempt to raise for new 
projects any considerable sum by direct 
taxation. 

Those who are recommending the pas- 
sage of the act believe, however, that 
when once in operation the industrial 
farm colony will result, as it unques- 
tionably has resulted in other countries, 
in largely reducing tl e cost of maintain- 
ing tramps and vagrants which is now 
estimated to approximate $2,000,000 an- 
nually in New York state. It will also, 
they are confident, be productive of ref- 
ormation where that is possible, besides 
furnishing more or less continued pro- 
vision for the weaker-minded who are 
unable to get along outside such an insti- 
tution and yet are not sufficiently defect- 
ive mentally to send to an institution 
for that class. The supporters of the 
measure argue also that it is the prin- 
cipal duty of the state to make progress 
in work of this nature, as well as in 
other directions, and to raise the money 
necessary, if not possible by indirect tax- 
ation then by direct taxation. They are 
not urging that the amount named in the 
bill, $75,000, be appropriated now, but 
would be satisfied with a beginning and 
the appropriation of an amount sufficient 
to secure options and meet other inci- 
dental expenses of securing a site if 
the Legislature wishes to go no further 
now. It is thought that $10,000 will be 
ample for this purpose. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DRAFTING COMPENSATION PLAN 


Some time ago we told of the advocacy 
of a contributory accident insurance sys- 
tem by Lewis W. Parker, president of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Now another and larger or- 
ganization, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, has formed a committee to 
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study legislation on industrial accidents 
and consider plans for contributory in- 
surance. This committee has already 
sent out a questionnaire on the subject of 
voluntary insurance to its members, and 
has, in a small pamphlet, stated the prin- 
ciples underlying the English and Ger- 
man method of dealing. with industrial 
accidents, and announced its purpose of 
formulating some equitable plan that yet 
will not involve “tearing down our pres- 
ent doctrines of assumed risk, contribu- 
tory negligence, fellow servant and other 
laws, which are the results of many 
years of evolution.” The general prin- 
ciples on which the committee is work- 
ing are shown in the tentative resolution 
adopted at the last board meeting: 


Whereas, in the evolution of our indus- 
trial growth, changing conditions, affecting 
the economic relationship between employer 
and employe, demand a calm, unbiased and 
scientific study; and 

Whereas, it is obligatory on the part of 
the employers to initiate and formulate con- 
structive principles in furtherance of a more 
enlightened and progressive relationship be- 
tween themselves and their employes; 

Now, therefore, the directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers,.in fur- 
therance of the closer unity of economic in- 
terests between employer and employe, in 
regard to the problem of the liability of the 
employer for industrial accidents, do here- 
with declare our belief in the following 
principles: 

First: We believe it is the clear duty of 
the employer to adopt the best and most 
scientific safety devices, designed to prevent 
the occurrence and recurrence of accidents 
to employes. 

Second: We believe that industrial insur- 
ance can and should be made an exact and 
determinable economic charge, both upon 
employer and employe, the successful main- 
tenance of which is feasible upon an operat- 
ing basis mutually and. equitably fair both 
to the employer and employe. 

Third: We believe that litigation by em- 
ployes, for the recovery of money damages 
for personal injuries, is an economic waste, 
and can be gradually obviated by the estab- 
lishment of a constructive and _ scientific 
plan of voluntary industrial indemnity. 

Fourth: We believe that more immediate 
progress can be made toward the practical 
realization of industrial insurance, and its 
attendant benefits, by agreement between 
employer and employes, than by attempting 
to secure the desired object through statu- 
tory law. 

Fifth: We commend the activities of the 
various states in creating competent com- 
missions to secure and arrange all possible 
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data and evidence bearing on the subject of 
industrial insurance and workingman’s in- 
demnity, and if, upon the report of such in- 
vestigations, legislation based upon sound 
economic principles and mutuality is pos- 
sible, this association will favor such legisla- 
tion. 


The committee will present the result 
of its investigation at the annual meeting 
of the association, on May 17, when 
some definite plan of voluntary contribu- 
tory insurance may be adopted. 


AMENDMENTS TO 
WAINWRIGHT BILLS 


Two important amendments to the 
Wainwright commission’s compensation 
bills have been proposed by the legis- 
lative committee of the New York branch 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. The first fixes a minimum 
death compensation of 1,200 times the 
daily wage of the deceased workman and 
raises the maximum from $3,000 to 
$4,000. This section, as drafted in the 
bill, fixed no minimum and made litiga- 
tion essential to determine the amount 
payable. The second amendment raises 
the maximum amount of benefit for acci- 
dents causing total incapacity for work, 
from ten to twelve dollars a week and 
extends the maximum time from eight 
to ten years. 

“With these two amendments,” says 
the committee, “we believe the bills to 
be valuable and promising bills,’ even 
though, “on account of constitutional dif- 
ficulties, the commission was unable to 
draft measures that satisfy the most 
earnest advocates of compensation for 
accidents.” 


THE CONSUMER 
NOT REPRESENTED 


The subject scheduled for the April 
Present Problem Dinner in New York, 
was the Living Wage and the Consumer 
and it was with some disappointment 
that the audience found the consumer's 
side entirely overlooked by the speak- 
ers. E. Stagg Whitin presided and 
Walter E. Weyl opened the discussion 
by reading various economists’ formu- 
las. for the necessary elements—food, 
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housing, clothing, health, education and 
recreation — that should be covered by 
the living wage. He dwelt upon the 
fact that the wage should not only 
keep the worker well above the poverty 
line but. should change according to 
the standard of living of changing time 
and place, illustrating this point by the 
demand of organized labor, as outlined 
by John Mitchell, for sixteen years as the 
limit of a child’s school-life, whereas 
the last generation left school at ten or 
twelve years. He laid down a money 
wage of $600 in country districts rising 
to $900 in large cities as the minimum 
for decent living in America, and pointed 
out as means of getting a living wage, 
first, the regulation of money wages 
through labor organizations ; second, reg- 
ulation of real wages—value of com- 
modities to be bought with the money—— 
by government, and third, the provision 
of certain free social goods, like educa- 
tion, by the government. 

Herman Robinson, commissioner of 
licenses, who took the place of John 
Mitchell, told what unions were able to 
accomplish in the way of regulating 
wages and hours and gave as an ex- 
treme—indeed a unique—example the 
Hebrew Typographical Union (No. 83), 
whose organization has replaced a twelve- 
hour day and a wage of about ten dol- 
lars a week by a five-hour day and a 
minimum of twenty dollars a week. 
Warren Stone, of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, who took the 
place of Hugh Frayne, spoke of collective 
bargaining as the wage-earners’ only 
hope of a decent living and told how the 
union to which he belonged had raised 
the pay of the body of engineers includ- 
ing 58,000 individuals, by $17,000,000 in 
one year. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer argued for the 


right of every man to earn what he was. 


individually capable of, free from arti- 
ficial checks and restraints, and Alexan- 
der Irvine urged the right of the unor- 
ganizable sediment of humanity to as 
good a living as the organized few were 
able to demand. He believed that po- 
litical action on the part of the people 
- themselves will accomplish more, and in- 
finitely more quickly, than either craft 
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unionism or reform, to improve the con- 
dition of the wage earner. With the 
raising of the bottom layer—the leveling 
up—should go, he thought, a sinking of 
the upper layer—a leveling down—by 
which both luxury and poverty would be 
abolished. Helen Varick Boswell, sec- 
retary of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, explained the bad effect of prison 
labor on the living wage, and R. Fulton 
Cutting the difficulties in the way of 
establishing a national minimum wage in 
this country. 


FOR ASSOCIATION OF 
CHILDREN’S CLINICS 


The proposed association of clinics 
was under discussion at the last regular 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. No definite plan was out- 
lined, the subject being considered rather 
as a means of getting the views of those 
interested in the care of children. Dr. 
L. E, La. Betra ot, Vanderbilt Clinic de- 
scribed the ideal clinic, which should have 
a medical department, a department for 
nursing including visits to the home, and 
an educational department for mothers, 
comprising classes at the clinic and the 
teaching of hygiene in the home. The 
most important part of the medical work 
of a children’s clinic, according to Dr. 
La Fetra, relates to the special feeding 
cases. These thrive best under outdoor 
care and depend almost entirely on nurs- 


ing and educational work in the home. 


They depend, too, on the co-operation 
of various auxiliaries to the clinic, among 
them the Board of Health, the Fresh 
Air Agencies, free milk and ice depots 
and such nursing as it is hoped will be 
extended throughout the city by the new 
nursing department of Teachers’ College. 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, who initiated the movement, told 
of a unique German dispensary which 
comprised medical, surgical, orthopedic, 
eye, ear, speech and dental and relief de- 
partments, a milk station, conferences 
with mothers and arrangements for the 
immediate isolation of contagious dis- 
eases. These elements are supplied in 
America by different agencies, between 
which Dr. Goldwater felt that better co- 
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operation could be obtained by a central 
“association than by isolated clinics. Fur- 
thermore, dispensaries are now located at 
haphazard; in some districts there is du- 
plication of medical care, in others an in- 
adequate supply. These defects the care- 
ful districting of the city by a central 
authority could in time remedy. Such a 
centralized system would tend to uni- 
formity of standards, gain more liberal 
financial support for all clinics, economize 
the field work of nurses, fix district 
boundaries and thus prevent overlapping 
of work, and lower the number of hos- 
pital patients by building up the infinite- 
ly better system of outdoor care of chil- 
dren, under the supervision of visiting 
physicians and nurses. 

Dr. G. R. Pisek, in behalf of the New 
York Milk Committee, strongly advised 
organization. He said that the work of 
the milk committee had demonstrated the 
possibility of lowering infant mortality, 
and the need of co-operation between 
agencies for the care of children, and of 
some centralized system to put this co- 
operation into force. The promise of the 
Board of Health’s co-operation was an- 
nounced as well as the foundation.of a 
model dairy in connection with the New 
York Milk Committee. 


NEBRASKA FEDERATION 
CHILD-SAVING AGENCIES 


Ten or twelve of the leading child- 
helping agencies of Nebraska have organ- 
ized the Federation of the Child-Saving 
Agencies in Nebraska with the following 
objects: 

To emphasize the essential unity and 
common ground upon which all child- 
helping and child-saving organizations 
rest; to promote mutual acquaintance 
with the workers and with the methods 
employed by the various organizations 
in the state; to encourage the spirit of 
good fellowship that all jealousies and 
conflicting elements in the work may be 
avoided ; for mutual study of social prob- 
lems, and to determine the best methods; 
mutual co-operation to secure united 
service on behalf of dependent and de- 
linquent children, and to economize time 
and money in such service. 
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The leading spirit in the organization 
is A. W. Clark, the veteran superintend- 
ent of the Child-Saving Institute of Oma- 
ha, who was the leading spirit in the 
organization of the State Board of 
Charities. 

The federation is an indication of the 
same spirit which has created the chil- 
dren’s bureaus of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh, the Maine 
Children’s Committee, the San Francisco 
Children’s Agency, the Catholic Home 
Bureau of New York and the Catholic 
Children’s Aid Society of New Jersey. 
The new Nebraska federation, like the 
Maine Children’s Committee, covers the 
entire state, which is a better plan than 
a bureau covering a single city. 


BUR SiN EW ie OR Kes: Gian \ 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


The first New York City Conference 
of Charities and Correction, May 10-12, 
will open in the United Charities Build- 
ing with a discussion of congestion and 
close at the Caroline Country Club in 
Hartsdale with programs on public insti- 
tutions and fresh air charities. This is 
most appropriate, for the great private 
institutions have for years been moving 
out into Westchester county where broad 
acres and cottage systems replace cramp- 
ed city quarters. Dr. Reeder’s recent 
book? forms not only the story of what 
the New York Orphan Asylum has 
gained by such a move, but is, in reality, 
the history of a score of similar institu- 
tions and a prophecy for many more. 

At the first session, the evening of 
May 10, in the assembly hall of. the 
United Charities Building, Fourth ave- 
nue and Twenty-second street, there will 
be the address of the president, Robert 
W. Hebberd, secretary .of the State 
Board of Charities; the report of the - 
committee on congestion of population 
by Prof. Frank J. Goodnow of Colum- 
bia; a paper, Health Rates and Morbid- 
ity Rates in Overcrowded Rooms, by 
Dr. John S. Billings of the Board of 
Health; and a paper, The Family Stand- 


1How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. 
By Rudolph R. Reeder, Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, New York, 1909. By mail of THe Sour- 
vey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.25. 
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ard in Overcrowded Rooms, by Benja- 
min C. Marsh, secretary of the conges- 
tion committee. 

The afternoon of May 11, again in 
the United Charities Building, the sub- 
ject will be The Children, with the report 
of the committee by Solomon Lowen- 
stein, superintendent of the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum; and a paper, Value of An- 
thropometric Studies as Applied to De- 
pendent Children, by Dr. Milton Gershel 
ot the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety. 

Pepe cysevenine “or 7 Mayor T,.” in the 

United Hebrew Charities Building, Sec- 
ond avenue and Twenty-first street, the 
subject will be The Relief of the Poor 
in Their Homes, with the report of the 
committee by Thomas W. Hynes, presi- 
dent of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of Brooklyn; and a paper, The Value of 
Industrial Agencies in Helping Needy 
Families, by William I. Nichols, secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties. 

The sessions of May 12 will be held 
at Hartsdale. At 10 a. mM. the subject 
will be Public Institutions, with the re- 
port of the committee by Orlando F. 
Lewis, secretary of the New York Prison 
Association; a paper, Treatment of the 
Insane, by Dr. William Mabon, superin- 
tendent of Manhattan State Hospital; 
and a paper, Treatment of the Criminal, 
by Henry Solomon, of the State Prison 
‘Commission. : 

The subject of the afternoon session 
will be Fresh Air Charities, with the 
report of the committee by C. Loring 
Brace of the Children’s Aid Society; a 
paper, Value of Personal Instruction to 
Mothers on the Care of Their Children 
as Part of the Duty of a Fresh Air 
Home, by Dr. Linsly R. Williams of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor; and a paper, Fresh Air 
Work for Girls and Its Supervision, by 
Mrs. Charles H. Israels, of the Girls’ 
Vacation and Recreation Society. 


DENTAL HYGIENE EXHIBIT 
IN NEW YORK CITY IN MAY 


Father Knickerbocker is paying “‘sin- 
_cerest flattery” to his friend Miss Bos- 
ton, in the dental hygiene exhibit, to be 
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held in the Metropolitan Tower from 
May 12-19, under the auspices of the 
Dental Hygiene Council of New York. 

It is hoped that some New Yorkers 
will “imitate” for their city what the 
Forsyth gift of $2,000,000 has made pos- 
sible in the dental care for the needy, 
future citizens of Boston. In New York, 
the examination of two groups of chil- 
dren of 500 each, by the Department of 
Health and dentists acting for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, showed that 486 and 
490, respectively, needed dental care. 
The purpose of the exhibit, however, is 
to drive home to the general public the 
compelling facts concerning oral hygiene. 

The conference will be opened on the 
evening of the twelfth, by Senator Rob- 
ert L. Owen of Oklahoma, who intro- 
duced the bill for the national depart- 
ment of health. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
Dre Luther si Gulick,. Prot. Irving 
Fisher, Dr. S. Josephine Baker and Supt. 
William H: Maxwell are among those 
who will speak during the week.  Illus- 
trated lectures and exhibits, such as the 
evolution of dental instruments, includ- 
ing those used by the old Japanese, will 
be features of interest. 

Various dental and charitable organi- 
zations are co-operating with the Dental 
Hygiene Council. These include the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Junior 
League and the Department of Health. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is giving the room, is also 
interesting its agents and policy holders. 

The exhibit will travel on later to New 
Jersey and be shown in several cities, 
including Newark and Hoboken. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SUMNER 


ROBERT W. DE FOREST 


Some-weeks ago, when Professor Sum- 
ner’s illness was first noticed in the press, 
a prominent banker, who is not a college 
graduate and has no university affilia- 
tions, asked me how it was that a man 
like Professor Sumner had received so 
little recognition either for himself or for 
his opinions at Yale.. I exclaimed that 
he was entirely mistaken, and that if he 
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had been present with me at the Yale 
commencement, when Professor Sum- 
ner received the degree of LL.D. amid 
applause from, the student body ab- 
solutely unparalleled in the annals of 
Yale commencements, which continued 
so long as to bring tears to the dear pro- 
fessor’s eyes; and if he had been present 
with me later at the alumni dinner, when 
President Taft 
eulogized Pro- 
fessor Sumner 
in the highest 
terms of ap- 
preciation, he 
would have 
had some reali- 
zation of what 
Sumner meant 
to Yale. Such 
a. Cri mim pa 
sometimes falls 
to the lot of the 
successful gen- 
eral or the suc- 
cessful politi- 
cian, but sel- 
dom comes to 
the student or 
the professor. 
It was unpre- 
meditated, 
spontane- 
ous, and came 
from all the 
depths of the 
Yale heart. It 
was worth liv- 
ing for, and I 
know that Pro- 
fessor Sumner 
felt so. 

hats tas 
recognition was 
not confined to the walls of Yale has 
been manifest by the numberless editori- 
als which have followed the announce- 
ment of his death in all parts of the 
country. If my banker friend .has read 
the newspapers recently he has ample 
proof of his mistake. 

That his economic views have not been 
accepted in this protection-ridden coun- 
try is true, but that they have not had 
influence is untrue. And that the seed 
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which he has sown is bearing fruit is 
already manifest. Summer was recog- 
nized at Yale and elsewhere, and he has 
a place in the memories of all Yale men 
of his generation that few other pro- 
fessors have ever occupied. 

I was not intimate with Professor 
Sumner. I wish I could have been. He 
graduated seven years before my gradu- 
ating year. My 
first acquaint- 
ance with him 
was as a tutor 
in geometry in 
my freshman 
Wear.) a ideat 
was not a very 
pleasant one. 
He insisted on 
my repeating 
propositions of 
Euclid from the 
mere mention 
of their num- 
bers. I was 
equally insist- 
ent that while 
I was quite 
ready to prove 
any proposition 
which was stat- 
ed I was un- 
willing to re- 
member the 
Dp f0°pio isis 
tions by their 
numbers. The 
result was dis- 
astrous to my 
stand. Think 
of Sumner’s 
wasting him- 
self on fresh- 
man geometry ! 

It was only after my graduation that 
the acquaintance was renewed, this time 
more auspiciously. Professor Sumner 
was then in his prime. He had returned 
to Yale as full professor, and during 
three or four winters he came to my 
house in New York once every two 
weeks to conduct an evening class in 
American financial history and econom- 
ics. There were some twenty of us, all 
just entering into business and profes- 
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sional life, but however tired we came to 
these meetings we left them refreshed 
and invigorated by his inspiration. It 
was something like the select “seminar” 
of the German university, and something 
like what I suppose some of our choice 
post-graduate courses must be now. 

No, the author of that book, small in 
size but much in meaning, which goes by 
the title of What Social Classes Owe to 
One Another, will never fail to exercise 
a potent influence on the thought and 
action of all educated Americans. 


When failing health compelled his re- 
tirement, in 1908, at the age of sixty- 
seven, William Graham Sumner had been 
professor of political economy and soci- 
ology at Yale for thirty-six years. He 
was born at Paterson, N. J., on October 
30, 1840, and attended the- public schools 
of Hartford, Conn., before entering Yale, 
where he was graduated in 1863. During 
the years 1863-6 he was a student of 
French, Hebrew, ancient languages and 
history, and Anglican theology at Geneva, 
Gottingen and Oxford. He was made a 
tutor at Yale in 1866, but left in 1867 
to become assistant rector of Calvary 
church, New York, and later rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, 
er: 

His life work began in June, 1872, 
when Yale elected him professor of po- 
litical and social science. “My life has 
been spent. since that time in trying to 
fulfill the duties of that position,” he 
wrote in his autobiography for the class 
of 1863, published five years ago. From 
1873 to 1876 he was an alderman in New 
Haven, and in 1876 he was one of the 
“visiting statesmen” sent to New Orleans 
“to try to find out what kind of a presi- 
dential election they had in New Orleans 
that year,” as he described it. His sum- 
mary of the remainder of his life is char- 
acteristically direct and simple: 


That was the whole of my experience in 
politics. I found out that I was likely to do 
more harm in politics than almost any other 
kind of man, because I did not know the 
rules of the game and did not want to learn 
them. Therefore the adepts at it could play 
with me in more senses than one. My ex- 
perience, however, has been very valuable 
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to me. It has enabled me to gauge the 
value of the talk we hear about “civics” and 
“citizenship.” I turned back to the studies 
connected with my college position, and have 
devoted myself entirely to them. Those 
studies have expanded so rapidly and greatly 
that I have been compelled during the whole 
thirty-two years to narrow the range of my 
work more and more. I have renounced one 
branch after another in order to concentrate 
my efforts on what I could hope to master. 
In this process I have had to throw away 
a great amount of work, which I could never 
hope to finish. When I was fifty years old 
I broke down in health. I have only partly 
recovered, and have been obliged to limit 
my interests as much as possible to the col- 
lege work. I am trying now [1905] to bring 
into form for publication the results of my 
studies in the science of society. If life 
and strength hold out, this will be the sum 
of what I shall have accomplished. The 
life of a professor is so simple and monoton- 
ous that I know of no other “history” of it 
that is possible, than what I have just 
written. 


Although his life was indeed simple, 
and his work concentrated, the news- 
papers bear ample testimony to the prac- 
tical value of his teaching and to the fact 
that, in spite of his deliberate withdrawal 
from politics, he played an important 
part in the great political questions of a 
long series of years. In the discussion of 
the gold standard, of the tariff and of 
our colonial policy in the Philippines and 
the West Indies, he played an important 
part. In the words of an editorial writer 
in the New York Evening Post, he 


attacked the protective tariff system at a 
time when protection was a fetish... He 
preached free trade at a time when asser- 
tion of that doctrine was almost equivalent, 
so far as concerned the feelings of social 
and business acquaintances, to the preach- 
ing of atheism. ... What the country owed 
to him and to the instructors who follow- 
ed his example in our other colleges, for 
the community’s emancipation, in the early 
eighties, from the mass of economic super- 
stition which had been darkening the public 
mind, it would not be easy to overestimate. 
... It is in no small measure to the honest 
and disinterested labors of such economic 
teachers that we owe the sane and intelli- 
gent view which the great majority of the 
voters manifestly take today on the tariff 
question. 


Professor Sumner suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy just before the meeting last 
December of the American Sociological 
Society, of which he had been president 
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for two years. He died on April 12, at 


the home of his son, Graham Sumner, . 


in Englewood, N. J. 

He was the author of A History of 
American Currency, 1874; What Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other, 1882; Col- 
lected Essays in Political and Social Sci- 
ences, 1883; Protectionism, 1885; Lives 
of Andrew Jackson, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Robert Morris, 1891; The 
Financier and Finances of the Revolu- 
tion, 1892; A History of Banking in the 
United States, 1896; and Folkways, 1907. 


TEN-HOUR DAY FOR 
WOMEN UPHELD’ 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The Supreme Court of Illinois last 
week handed down this decision: “We 
are of the opinion the statute limiting the 
time to ten hours in any one day in which 
a female shall work in any mechanical 
establishment or factory or laundry is a 
legitimate exercise of the police power of 
the state.” 

This decision is sure to play a momen- 
tous part not only in the legislative his- 
tory of Illinois but in the progress of in- 
dustrial legislation throughout the coun- 
try. Its significance as a precedent in 
other states is obvious from the fact that 
had the decision supported the’ conten- 
tion that the limitation of the hours of 
labor was in conflict with the constitution 
of the state, the friends of such a law in 
this and other states could not have ap- 
pealed the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court on a similar issue. The in- 
terpretation which the Illinois Court 
gives of the article in its constitution cited 
against the act, that “no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law,” is in entire ac- 
cord with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the celebrated 
case in which on February 24, 1908, it 
was decided that the Oregon law limiting 
the hours of work was valid. 

The principle of applying the police 
power of the state in restricting the “free- 
dom of contract” on the grounds of pub- 

1See Oharities and The Commons for March 14, 


1908; Tur Survny for July 3, 1909; Tun. Survey 
for September 25, 1909. 
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lic welfare is thus established in federal 
and state legislation by the highest courts 
in each. The United States Supreme 
Court had held, however, that “a law pro- 
hibiting men from working in bakeries 
more than ten hours a day or sixty hours 
in a week was an arbitrary interference 
with the freedom of contract guaranteed 
by the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States,’ and the 
Illinois Supreme Court also conceded that 
if the statute now under consideration 
had been passed with a view to limit the 
employment of men,” it would be an 
arbitrary interference with the right of 
men to contract for their labor and con- 
trary to the provision of the state con- 
stitution similar to that in the fourteenth 
amendment above cited. Nevertheless, 
now that the principle of regulating work- 
ing conditions on the ground of health 
and public welfare is established, the 
courts are open to arguments for and 
against other restrictions for which simi- 
lar grounds are claimed. 

The most notable utterance in the re- 
cent Illinois decision is contained in the 
declaration that what “is known to all 
men and what we know as men we cannot 
profess to be ignorant of as judges.” 
However obvious this assertion may 
seem, the whole Illinois case really turned 
upon the justification of this assertion 
as the basis of a judicial decision. On 
behalf of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, represented by W. C. Ritchie 
and Company, its attorneys contended 
that the ten-hour law deprived this com- 
pany and its feminine employes of the 
right to contract freely in contravention 
of the guarantee of the state constitution. 
The contention of Louis D. Brandeis in 
his remarkable brief, both in the Oregon 
and in the Illinois case, was based upon 
the right of the court to take “judicial 
cognizance of all matters of general 
knowledge.”’ This contention is fully ac- 


‘cepted in the decision of the federal court 


written by Justice Brewer, recently de- 
ceased, as it was in the decision of the 
Illinois court in the opinion written by 
Justice Hand. After citing what he de- 
clares “is known to all men,” regarding 
the limitation of women’s strength and 
capacity to endure excessive conditions 
of labor, he concludes that “it would 
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therefore seem obvious that legislation 
which limits the number of hours which 
women shall be permitted to work to 
ten hours in a single day in such employ- 
ments as are carried on in mechanical 
establishments, factories, and laundries, 
would tend to preserve the health of 
women and insure the production of vig- 
orous offspring by them and would di- 
rectly conduce to the health, morals, and 
general welfare of the public and that 
such legislation would fall clearly within 
the police power of the state.” 

- The outcome of this case is the more 
interesting and significant because the 
decision reverses the opinion of the court 
rendered in 1895, which declared uncon- 
stitutional and invalid the section of a 
law relating to the manufacture of cloth- 
ing which undertook to limit the work- 
ing time of women to eight hours. That 
former decision was handed down in an 
opinion written by Justice Magruder, 
long honored by a seat in the supreme 
bench and always recognized as an abie 
and conscientious judge. Singularly his 
death was announced on the very day in 
which his opinion was reversed by those 
who succeeded him and his colleagues on 
the same bench. Regarding this reversal 
it is but just to be reminded of two facts: 
on the one hand that the act of 1895 
which was declared invalid introduced 
_into a specific law regulating the manu- 
facture of clothing a section limiting the 
hours of labor, which although it set a 
precedent susceptible of very general ap- 
plication, had been the subject of very 
limited discussion both in and outside the 
Legislature. On the other hand, that 
both the personnel of the court and the 
conditions of labor in the state have 
changed very markedly in the fifteen 
years intervening between the former 
decision and its reversal. In that period 
both the pace of production and the em- 
ployment of women have increased pro- 
portionately with the vast increase of 
manufacturing industries in the state. 
More of the judges now than then are 
personally conversant with the conditions 
of labor in the manufacturing centers in 
which they live. It is highly creditable 
to the members of the present Supreme 
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Court of Illinois that with but one dis- 
senting opinion they so unqualifiedly set 
aside that former judgment of their own 
bench, which, although extenuated by the 
very different. conditions prevailing at the 
time it was rendered, has seriously retard- 
ed the effort in this and other states to 
meet present conditions with legislation 
which they obviously require. 

The state factory inspector has wisely 
decided to prosecute only for violations 
of the law which have been committed 
since it was declared valid on April 21. 
The evidence of its violation by 300 man- 
ufacturers, which he has gathered since 
Judge Tuthill’s injunction restrained him 
and the state’s attorney from enforcing 
the law against the Ritchie Company, is 
reserved for use in case of necessity. It 
is estimated that 30,000 women and girls 
who are. now working more than ten 
hours will at once be free from overstrain 
by the rigid enforcement of this law, and 
many more will be relieved of the neces- 
sity of working overtime in periods of 
rush work. 


THE UTILITY OF HIGHER 
SCHOOLING' 


Reviewed by GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


Mr. Crane’s book is sensational and 
iconoclastic in the highest degree and 
will, therefore, no doubt receive more 
discussion than it deserves. Himself a 
successful Chicago manufacturer with 
but a limited education, the author sets 
out to prove through an “investigation” 
conducted by letters sent to college presi- 
dents, alumni, and business employers 
that college education is detrimental to 
business success. The latter half of the 
book is devoted to showing that all tech- 
nical and special education is likewise a 
snare and a delusion. 

Much time arid industry have been em- 
ployed in collecting interesting material, 

Utility of All Kinds of Higher Schooling; An 
Investigation. By R. T. Crane. Published by the 
Author, Chicago, 1909. Vp. 3-231. By mail of 


Tne Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.12. 
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but the strong bias evidenced in the ques- 
tions asked and in interpreting the an- 
‘swers renders, the conclusions valueless. 
Add to this the fact that the methods 
used in the “investigation” were bungling, 
and that they violate every rule of statis- 
tical investigation, and the conclusions 
cease to be of interest except as a matter 
of curiosity. 

One sentence will serve to show the 
author’s attitude toward the question: 
“Having disposed of the subject of class- 
ical, business, technical and medical edu- 
cation to my entire satisfaction, I will 
now see what I can do to knock out scien- 
tific education, and, in a subsequent 
chapter, will knock out agricultural 
education.” His conclusions are no 
less entertaining: ‘All general school- 
ing above the public grammar schools 
is worse than _ useless dis- 
qualifying (a person) for a business 
career, weakening his moral structure, 
and highly demoralizing him in every 
way.” All lines of technical education 

e “deficient,” “wasteful” and “of little 
Ses. 

What need for comment? Mr. Crane 
has no standard for education but that 
of dollars, and is utterly misled and mis- 
leading in applying that; he ignores the 
great contributions of higher education 
to human welfare through scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries; he is not aware 
that there is such a term as idealism in 
our language; he does not know that 
there are values in life not represented 
by his crass materialism; his own book 
is the best proof that the absence of all 
higher education would leave us on the 
plane of mediocrity. 
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THE MEANING OF,TRUTH’ 
Reviewed by S. F. MAC LENNAN 


There is no writer of the present day 
who has done more than Professor James 
to bring philosophy within the range of 
those interests which attract the average 
intelligent man untrained in the ways of 
technical philosophical thinking. At the 
same time he is one of our most noted 
constructive thinkers. The popularizing 
of philosophical interests Professor 
James has accomplished by clear think- 
ing, an earnest desire to write untechnic- 
ally, and a simple, direct, and inimitable 
style. In the present volume the reader 
will find him at his best. The essays con- 
tained in it are contributions to certain 
important topics of philosophical con- 
troversy—pragmatism, humanism, rad- 
ical empiricism. Pragmatism involves 
the application of the principles of sci- 
entific method to all matters of philo- 
sophical inquiry. - Humanism reads hu- 
man beliefs in terms of natural interest 
and development. Radical empiricism 
centers attention upon the concrete con- 
cerns and issues of life. It goes for say- 
ing, therefore, that Professor James's 
type of philosophy should find an echo 
of response in the heart of every social 
worker. Indeed the reading of this 
book, philosophical though it may be, 
should serve to deepen the social work- 
er’s interest in his immediate problem and 
should at the same time enlarge the scope 
of that interest by connecting it up with 
similar tendencies in other fields. 


~The Meaning of Truth. By William James. 
Lougmans, Green and Company, New York, 1909. 
Pp. 298. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $1.35. 
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CONGESTION IN BOSTON 


“EEWISeE. 


“Congestion of population in certain 
parts of the city and its bearing on the 
health and growth of the city as a whole” 
—that is the important part of the hous- 
ing committee report of Boston-1915. 
Other questions were discussed,—trans- 
portation as applied to the movement of 
persons and the distribution of popula- 
tion; fire hazard in the great areas of 
wooden buildings, and schemes for im- 
proved housing advocated both in this 
country and in Europe. But when a six 
months’ investigation came to an end the 
committee reported that “this fact of con- 
gestion stands on the threshold of the 
better housing problem, and until it is 
dealt with, no important progress can be 
made. We cannot advise sinking money 
in attempts to solve the housing problem 
while illegitimate competition by over- 
crowding is al- 
lowed to continue.” 

For years past 
land values in the 
North and West 
Ends have been 
steadily rising as 
congestion has been 
increasing. Plenty 
of cheap labor and 
especially the labor 
of women can 
readily be obtained, 
consequently fac- 
tories have sprung 
_ up to feed on the 

tenement labor sup- 
ply) eine fact, ac: 
cording to the com- 
mittee report, some 
Mia alc tT - 
ers have admitted it 
is cheaper to “burn 
men and women 
than coal.” 

Buteig. 5 out h 
Boston and 
_ Charlestown, sec- 
tions of at least 
equal value, aside 
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from population, to the North and West 
Ends from the manufacturer’s viewpoint 
—real estate values have been falling. 

The 1915 housing committee traces a 
direct connection between these losses 
and gains, and that connection lies in the 
crowded tenements of wards 6 and 8— 
“illegitimate congestion” the committee 
puts it—which tips the scales in favor of 
those districts at the expense of their 
neighbors. ‘When manufacturers move 
into these wards, this naturally has the 
effect of increasing rents, which in turn 
can best be paid by increasing conges- 
tion. Thus the condition aggravates it- 
self.” 

The committee making the report con- 
sists of Philip Cabot, chairman; Edward 
T. Hartman, secretary; Meyer Bloom- 
field, Matthew Hale, Charles Logue, J. R. 
Coolidge, Jr., Rich- 
ards M. Bradley, 
W. H. Manning, 
Henry G. Dunder- 
dale, William D. 
Austin and Joseph 
Lee: 

To the commit- 
tee report as “Ex- 
‘hibit A” is append- 
ed a detailed report 
by Harold K. Esta- 
brook who super- 


vised the investi- 
gation.« ‘Four 
blocks were select- 
ed) sfior “spétial 


Study, not the 
worst nor the best 
to be found, but 
according to Mr. 
Estabrook, ‘‘these 
four blocks are 
typical of all.” In- 
vestigations were 
also made of two 
blocks in the South 
End and one block 
each in Roxbury, 
South Boston, 
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East Boston and Charlestown. 

About 193 acres in wards 6 and 8 can 
strictly be called tenement districts. Here 
“on a piece of land which would be 
thought small for a single country place” 
live 44,000 people in rooms sixteen. per 
cent of which are dark. 20,000 have less 
than 400 cubic feet of air per capita in 
their bedrooms. In fact, in many cases 
a maximum of 350 cubic feet was found, 
the amount required by the Board of 
Health for tramps in lodging houses, and 
below the lowest standard fixed as a mini- 
mum by any city in the United States or 
Europe. 

Exclusive of. inoroue neces the com- 
mittee finds that eighty per cent of the 
land of the entire blocks studied is cov- 
ered by buildings often abutting on nar- 
row streets. In New York the law for 
new buildings does not allow a tenement 
house to occupy more than ninety per 
cent of even a corner lot, or more than 
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seventy per cent and sometimes sixty-five 
per cent of an interior lot. 

According to the acts of 1907, every 
new apartment or every three rooms in 
the old buildings investigated are required 
to have one toilet, yet the committee finds 
that there is an average of only one for 
every eight persons, and on each block 
seven and four-tenths and fourteen and 
five-tenths of the families use cellar or 
basement closets. Nine families have 
yard closets. Several closets. are used 
by fifteen.or more persons, and on the 
fifth floor of one tenement Mr. Estabrook 
found one closet serving twenty-five per- 
sons, mostly adults. The tenants com- 
plain of little or no water when much is 
being used in the ground floor bottling 
shop. There is an average of only one 
faacet for each family of six persons, 
and there are no bathtubs, washtubs or 
set basins; in fact, few rooms with pitch- 
ers or basins of any kind. Practically all 
bathing must be done at the kitchen sink. 
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CONGESTION IN BOSTON 


On the ground floor of each building 
there is usually a store and a small apart- 
ment; on each floor above, in most cases, 
there is an apartment of three rooms for 
man, wife, two young children, one older 
child and one lodger. 
English Royal Commission on labor 
found that fifteen and three-tenths per 
cent of the families investigated kept 
lodgers, and it reported ‘the conditions 
to be specially bad; but on the four 
blocks studied in the North and West 
Ends twenty per cent, thirty-two per cent, 
forty-five per cent and fifty-four per cent 
of the families keep lodgers, and many 
bedrooms are occupied day and night by 
two sets of sleepers. In one three-room 
apartment on the top floor of a Still- 
man street tenement, one room ‘was 
found which was occupied by three 
men, and a bed in another room was used 
by a young man during the day and by 
two young women at night. In the 
kitchen a woman sleeps during the day 
and the mother and two children at night. 

The average weekly rent per room is 
ninety cents, and the rent per capita 
about sixty. ; 


In Berlin, the. 
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Besides the North and West Ends, con- 
gestion was found to be particularly bad 
in the South Cove. Mr. Estabrook states 
that “from Roxbury and farther from 
the center of the city come complaints 
that conditions will soon be as bad as in 
the North End. On some blocks there is 
crowding of the houses on the land; on 
others, crowding within the houses and 
the rooms; on others, too many families 
per house and too many persons per 
room, in houses covering nearly all the 
land.” 

As far as the situation in Boston prop- 
er goes, the committee believes that local 
city departments have sufficient power to 
deal with the problem if it is brought to 
their attention in the right way, and if 
reform is insisted upon. In order to 
supplement the work of these depart- 


‘ments, at the suggestion of the commit- 


tee, 1915 will establish a bureau to act as 
a clearing house for complaints. Each 
complaint will be carefully investigated, 
and if warranted be laid before the prop- 
er department for remedy. In this way 
the Associated Charities, settlements, 
nurses associations and other social or- 
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ganizations will have opportunity to 
watch for bad housing conditions in their 
own particular localities, and to report 
them with assurance that their com- 
plaints will be investigated. 

The committee insists, however, that 
the problem is more than local. “A build- 
ing law dealing with dwellings ora health 
regulation dealing with the conditions 
of occupancy, which should attempt to 
raise the conditions of housing in Boston 
alone, would either be ineffective or 
would result only in transferring the 
unwholesome conditions just outside the 
city limits. We should, in fact, merely 
be drawing a dead line around our city 
without reaching the evils with which we 
seek to deal; we should be driving the 
disease from which we now suffer out 
among our neighbors, instead of putting 
an end to it. 
us heavily, and would do no good. We 
must not forget 
that the control 
must cover the 
same ground as the 
competition, which 
is substantially the 
Metropolitan dis- 
trict.: 

So far as the dis- 
trict at large goes— 
and more than a 
quarter of the 
working population 
of Boston, some 
77,500, live in sur- 
rounding cities and 
towns—new  legis- 
lation is needed to 
deal with this prob- 
lem of congestion. 
At present, the 
committee thinks 
that little can be 
accomplished in the 
Metropolitan dis- 
trict, except 
through a body act- 
ing with powers 
similar to the State 
Board of Health— 
a body to which 
power can be given 


Such a course would cost. 


FOUL ALLEY. 
Next door are a lunch room and delicatessen 
store. 
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“directly or through local authority, first, 
to stop the spread of congestion, and then 
to put an end to it where it now exists, 
by inaugurating a gradual moving-out 
process, while new housing is provided 
for those so moved, under natural and 
acceptable conditions.” 

This suggested “gradual moving-out 
process” would work great loss to the 
land owners of the North and West 
Ends, many of them foreigners who have 
acted on the sound policy of investing 
their money in real estate. “Any con- 
siderable fall in land values will imme- 
diately sweep such equities as they may 
possess away, and great hardship to the 
owners will result. But in any meas- 
ures which are taken to remedy this 
evil, involving the transfer of values 
from one district to another, the rights 
of those persons should be considered 
and the community 
should see that no 
injustice is done 
because of its fail- 
ure to do its duty © 
at the proper 
time.”’ 

Boston’s failure 
to doits duty at the 
proper time’ does 
not excuse it from 
action now. The 
report of the hous- 
ing committee is 
more than a mere 
survey of condi- 
tions. It embodies 
practical sugges- 
tions and 1915, that 
mystic year of good 
things coming, will 
see, it is hoped, not 
only the checking 
of present evil 
growths within the 
city proper, but the 
adoption of a poli- 
cy that will include 
the entire Metro- 
politan district. 
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TO REFORM COURTS OF INFERIOR 
JURISDICTION 


The final report of the Page Commis- 
sion! appointed by the New York Legis- 
lature to investigate courts of inferior 
jurisdiction in cities of the first class, is 
devoted almost entirely to New York 
city. The commission estimates that 
300,000 persons come annually before 


the New York courts of special sessions’ 


and magistrates’ courts. They find many 
defects in the administration of justice 
in these courts and make recommenda- 
tions which fall roughly under the three 
heads of better treatment of persons com- 
ing before the court, swifter adminis- 
tration of justice and finally, better ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Under the first head the report recom- 
mends not only the legalizing of the 
summons but the extension of its use 
to cover many cases where arrest causes 
unnecessary inconvenience and hardship. 
If provided with an identification card, 
according to a system to be arranged with 
the police department, persons violating 
the motor vehicle law or many minor 
city ordinances could be made to obey 
a summons and thus be spared the hu- 
miliation of arrest. In cases of arrest 
the commission finds that the police fre- 
quently disobey the law which provides 


that a prisoner be taken without unnec- . 


essary delay before the “nearest sitting 
magistrate,’ and either subject him to 
delay or take him outside the precinct to 
a magistrate known to be biased. The 
action of the magistrate in enforcing the 
law is all that is necessary to remedy 
this. ohne 
On reaching court the prisoner is, in 
the vast majority of the twenty-four 
magistrates’ courts, kept in a detention 
pen that “affords neither appropriate ac- 
commodations nor complete separation 
of male from female defendants.” The 
condition of some of these pens has been 
notorious for years. That in Jefferson 
1The commission is composed of Senators Al- 
fred R. Page and Thomas F. Grady; Representa- 
tives James A. Francis, Charles F. Murphy and 
Alfred R. Smith; and two others, Bronson Win- 


throp and John Alan Hamilton, appointed by the 
governor. : 
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Market Court is, in the words of Magis- 
trate House, “in a horrible condition. 
There is a little bit of a lobby and two 
large pens, one for men and one for 
women. In the women’s pen, over in 
the corner of a little jog, is a toilet with 
no door and no screen to shut it off.” On 
the occasion of the commissioners’ visit 
they found “first and hardened offenders 
huddled together and the young and 
those subsequently discharged as inno- 
cent subjected to the vile and blasphem- 
ous language of their companions. Such 
a condition” says the report, “is disgrace- 
ful to a great civilized community and 
should not be tolerated.” The commis- 
sioners urge immediate remedy by the 
local authorities and recommend also the 
establishment in connection with the 
night court “under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Corrections, of deten- 
tion rooms in or at a convenient distance 
from the court to be used by women 
defendants waiting to be heard and also 
by those who are held for examination 
or trial.” 

From the detention pen the prisoner is 
taken to the court room which in many 
courts is not so arranged as to make the 
proper administration of justice possible. 
Beside the judge at his desk sit clerks 
collecting fines or taking down com- 
plaints. In front of him on a raised 
platform called the “bridge” stands the 
complainant, usually a police officer, with 
his witnesses. Below the bridge and sep- 
arated by a railing, is the defendant. 
“On many occasions,” says the report, 
“it was apparent that the prisoner did 
not know what was going on and that 
the hearing was one only in name. Fur- 
thermore the court room presents an ap- 
pearance of confusion and lack of dig- 
nity and the noise of complainants, wit- 
nesses and clerks interferes with the 
orderly conduct of a case.” The report 
recommends the removal of the various 
clerks from the court room and the tak- 
ing away of the bridge in order to bring 
the defendant up to the magistrate’s 
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desk. “It has been urged,” says the re- 
port “that any procedure which would 
make for a more deliberate trial would 
involve much time and cause much delay. 
This argument does not appeal to the 
commission. These are practically courts 
of last resort in most instances and the 
examination or trial of the defendant 
should be conducted in such manner or 
surrounded by such safeguards as to as- 
sure a full, fair and deliberate hearing.” 

On the ground that police attendants 
are frequently brusque and discourteous, 
that they are quite unnecessary and un- 
duly expensive, and that the magistrates 
have only qualified control over members 
of the police force the commission would 
have practically all police attendants re- 
placed by civilians. In order to pro- 
tect the poor and ignorant from “shark” 
lawyers, the assignment is recommended 
to each court of a deputy assistant dis- 
trict attorney, to examine complaints, ad- 
vise the prisoner whether a lawyer is 
necessary or, if desirable, move the dis- 
missal of a case. Steps have already 
been taken to carry out this recommenda- 
tion. 

On the removal of the prisoner to a 
cell, complaints are frequently made that 
exorbitant rates are charged for sending 
messages to family or friends. The 
commission believes that adequate post- 
age and telephone messages should be 
furnished free, and that notices of this 


privilege and of the rates for messengers _ 


should be posted in several languages. 
In view of the unsatisfactory condition 
in which the commissioners found the 
workhouse, they urge that a yearly in- 
spection and report on the condition of 
the institution to which prisoners are 
committed be part of the duty of each 
judge. 
Perhaps the most fundamental of all 
this class of recommendations is that for 
the establishment of a court of domestic 
relations for the trial of cases of non- 
support by husband, parents or children. 
This is designed to protect the defend- 
ant’s family from the contaminating 
moral influences of the court room. The 
general arguments for this court were 
given in the preliminary report of the 
commission and in Charities and The 
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Commons for January 2, 1909. The 
commission urges the assignment to this 
court, with a reasonably long tenure, of 
a magistrate specially adapted by temper- 
ament for this class of case, and the plac- 
ing of a branch office of the Department 
of Public Charities in close proximity 
to the court house. With the same de- 
sign of protecting women, as well as of 
relieving congestion of work with the re- 
sulting failure of justice, the report rec- 
ommends the founding of a new night 
court for men in the East Fifty-seventh 
street court house, leaving that at Jef- 
ferson Market exclusively for women. 

Under the second head, swifter ad- 
ministration of justice, the commission- 
ers advise the more adequate equipment, 
and arrangement of mary of the court 
houses, the redistricting of the first di- 
vision magistrates’ courts (Manhattan 
and the Bronx) and the consolidation of 
some in the second division (Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond). They find that 
owing to the fact that in neither the 
court of special sessions nor the magis- 
trates’ court is there any permanent chief 
judge, the administrative, as opposed to 
the judicial work tends to be neglected. 
They recommend therefore the designa- 
tion by the mayor of two chief magis- 
trates and of one chief justice of the 
court of special sessions, who shall have 
charge of the clerical force, of the statis- 
tics and records, and of the assignment 
of the other judges to the various courts, 
and who shall so order the work as to 
lessen the clogging, delay and careless- - 
ness in the work of the courts that the 
present investigation has revealed. 

They further advise that in order to 
relieve congestion in the work of the 
court of special sessions, which has juris- 
diction over all misdemeanors, pleas of 
guilty for violation of the motor vehicle 
law, first offense, and laws relating to 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
though technically misdemeanors, be 
brought within the scope of the magis- 
trates’ courts, which now have jurisdic- 
tion only over “violations of laws or or- 
dinances not classed as felony or misde- 
meanor.” They would increase the num- 
ber of magistrates from. thirty-two to 
thirty-five, of justices from twelve to fif- 
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teen and would more nearly equalize 
their salaries. They strongly recommend 
also raising the lower level of salaries 
of stenographers, clerks and interpreters 
in order to secure better service. 

The recommendations under the third 
heading, better justice, are particularly 
interesting. As a step toward eliminat- 
ing political influence in the courts the 
commissioners would have no political 
leader appointed to a justiceship or 
magistracy. In order to obtain uniform- 
ity in the interpretation of the law and 
take away the justifiable charge that law 
_ breaking is in many cases “an accident 
of residence,’ they recommend uniting 
the two divisions of the court of special 
sessions and, since the number and com- 
plexity of the magistrates’ courts would 
make their union impracticable, the 
formation and frequent meeting for con- 
sultation of a board of magistrates. The 
commission is at present engaged in co- 
difying the laws. 

In regard to the children’s court the 
commissioners recommend extending the 
system to cover the boroughs of Rich- 
mond and Queens. They believe that the 
ordinary practice of rotation of justices 
should not apply here but that justices 
should be assigned by the chief justice 
on the basis of temperamental adaptation 
to the work and should be permitted to 
sit for a reasonably long period. Fur- 
thermore they believe that the theory un- 
derlying the children’s court should not 
be, as now, juvenile delinquency but 
rather, in the vast majority of cases, 1m- 
proper guardianship requiring not pun- 
ishment but the protection of the child 
by the state. Only those crimes which 
in an adult are felony should be classed 
as juvenile delinquency. 

The commission feels that all those 
classes of cases that come under the cu- 
mulative sentence act cannot be dealt 
with properly without some such system 
of identification as was the original, and 
neglected, intention of the act. Thev 
urge the installation of the finger print 
system in the workhouse for the identifi- 
cation of vagrants, and in the magis- 
trates’ courts for prostitutes. In regard 
to the treatment of habitual vagrants the 
report says: “Until legislation establish- 
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ing farms throughout the state where 
such men and women shall be compelled 
to work and in that manner contribute 
to their own support there can only be 
makeshift treatment of this important 
problem.” In regard to a much more 
dangerous class, namely, ‘male per- 
sons who live wholly or in part on 
the earnings of prostitutes,” the commis- 
sion feels that that section of the subdi- 
vision of the criminal code which classi- 
fies these persons as vagrants should be 
taken out and the offense classed as a 
misdemeanor carrying heavy punishment. 
In the view of the commission public in- 
toxication “cannot be adequately dealt 
with until institutions are established and 
systems applied that will have for their 
purpose the cure of drunkenness wher- 
ever possible, and in any event the doing 
of useful work by the inmates. A bill 
to accomplish this result is now pending 
in the Legislature.” 

On account of the. divergent practice 
of the different magistrates in cases of 
prostitution, the cumulative sentence act 
works most inequitably as applied to this 
class of defendants. ‘The report there- 
fore proposes establishing a uniform 
practice among magistrates by a system 
of identifying old offenders. By its use 
“the magistrate would not find himself 
imposing punishment blindly or upon un- 
satisfactory identification.” Physical ex- 
amination for veneral disease of females 
convicted of prostitution is also advised 
and, if necessary, power to commit to 
a hospital for a period not to exceed 
one year. 

“We know of no more marked step 
forward in the administration of justice,” 
says the report, “than the probation sys- 
Nevertheless the commissioners 
find many flaws in its present workings 
and advise the appointment of all proba- 
tion officers by the court, but without 
civil service examination, and their pay- 
ment by the city, the removal of police 
probation officers, the direct supervision 
of officers, as well as all those under 
their charge, by their magistrates, to- 
gether with a substantial increase in their 
numbers in both magistrates’ courts and 
courts of special sessions 


SELF-SUPPORT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
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PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


Among the in- 
habitants of Great- 
er New York there 
are several thou- 
sand men and 
women who are 
handicapped by 
physical or mental 
defects. These de- 
fects, caused by 
disease or accident, 
prevent their pos- 
sessors from seek- 
ing a living in a 
normal way. The 
man with one leg, 
the woman with 
hip disease, the girl 
with heart trouble 
cannot compete .on 
an equality with 
the able - bodied. 
And yet they may 
often be capable of 
good work, and 
worthy of more 
than the economic 
waste of mere de- 
pendence. As their 
numbers are grow- 
ing, increased at- 
tention is naturally 
focused on the 
problem of finding 
methods to train them for self-support. 

Two years ago an investigation was 
started to obtain data on this subject, and 
200 factories were canvassed in regard to 
employment for the handicapped. Many 
excellent openings were found but the 
great majority required skilled workers. 
The result was an earnest conviction in 
favor of trade training as the most pro- 
pitious solution of the problem. Many 
of this class are either born disabled or 
become so early in life, but at present 
they receive little more than an ele- 
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AUGUST GREUBEL, MUNICH. 


Born without hands and but one foot, he is learn- 
ing stenography with special apparatus. 


mentary education,. 
and graduate with 
no asset to make 
them valuable in 
the commer- 
cial ymatketa Sie 
they could become 
expert in any of 
the trades found 
feasible for them, 
they would not 
have to earn a pre- 
carious living as 
newsboys or drift 
into institutions. 
Training in an in- 
dustry where work- 
ers, are needed 
could establish 
them in useful and 
contented inde- 
pendence. 
Though the term 
“handicapped” in- 
. cludes many differ- 
ent groups, the pos- 
sibilities for trade 
training apply 
chiefly to the crip- 
pled and the inva- 
lided. The crip- 
pled form by far 
the largest class, 
counted by the 
thousands in New 
Yo tk vcity valones 
Some have lost a hand or foot, some 
have merely a stiffened back or knee, 
but the great majority can be effec-. 
tive where the process permits them 
to work seated, or does not require the 
use of the disabled limb. The class of 
invalids is composed largely of those who 
have heart trouble, and who can be effi- 
cient at trades where they need not stand 
continuously, do heavy lifting, or under- 
go unusual strain. It is noteworthy that 
neither the blind nor the deaf and dumb, 
need be included in this grouping of the 
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handicapped: institutions for their train- 
ing are in existence and prove what can 
be accomplished in making the afflicted 
self-supporting. 

Objection may be raised to training 
those already subnormal for factory 
work, but the answer lies in the many 
advantages that factory work alone can 
offer. The drudgery of fixed hours is 
offset by the number of light tasks that 
can be carried on while seated, the va- 
riety of positions, the many factories in 
New York offering work, and the all- 
year employment. Granted then, that 
certain kinds of factory work are de- 
sirable, the solution of the question lies 
in making the handicapped valuable. 
The trained worker in skilled and flour- 
ishing trades is always in demand, be he 
cripple or hunchback. 

The present state of affairs is typified 
in the case of a boy of twenty-one who 
came to the Charity Organization Socie- 
ty in a starving condition some time ago. 
He was an intelligent, well-grown lad, 
stumping about agilely on a crippled 
foot. Three weeks before he had at- 
tained his majority and left the home 
where he had spent ten years. Too lame 
to run errands or sell newspapers, too un- 
trained to compete in other work, he had 
been reduced after weeks of effort to 
starvation. Surely such boys or girls 
ought to be equipped with some weapon 
in the struggle for livelihood that might 
outweigh the disability which burdens 
them. Employers are interested in new 
methods of obtaining trained workers; 
some of the handicapped have proved 
their ability to be trained. Does not the 
founding of an industrial school for the 
classes described seem to be the logical 
outcome of this investigation? 


TRADES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Among those occupations open to the 
handicapped apprentice, the artistic 
jewelry and leather trades are foremost. 
They deal with light articles, and the 
work is done while seated. The wages 
and hours are good, the shops well lit 
and fairly sanitary, and probably owing 
to the long apprenticeship there is a de- 
* mand for new workers. Special impor- 
tance must be attached to the opportuni- 
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ties for young men (particularly those 
with mechanical or artistic bent) and to 
the wide possibilities of advancement. 
Creative work is highly paid and is al- 
most on the level of a profession. 

The manufacture of flowers and feath- 
ers, which is confined to women, is not 
so highly paid. However, the wages are 
good and the work light and steady. 
Skill and taste lead to well paid positions 
in the rose making department and in 
ostrich feather making, and the short ap- 
prenticeship and seated work render 
both trades desirable for handicapped 
girls. 

Much of the work connected with the 
manufacture of pianos is too heavy for 
handicapped men, but fortunately there 
are departments, technically known as 
the “action departments,” where the 
work is light, well paid and steady. Here 
the small parts of the machinery are 
made, hammers cut and covered with 
felt, keys overlaid with ivory, valves 
made and many other parts constructed 
which require good workmanship, but 
no physical strength or mental acuity. 
There are subdivisions in these depart- 
ments which afford many openings for 
crippled workers. The great number of 
piano factories in New York, and the 
good hours and high wages which they 
offer make this industry one of unusual 
promise. 

Among the several departments of the 
stationery trades, that of “hand folding” 
offers an excellent opportunity for a girl 
who has received a few months’ training. 
When she has learned to make envelopes. 
quickly, and has mastered other types. 
of folding, she will be able to earn from: 
eight to twelve dollars a week, with pro- 
portionate advancement as practice de- 
velops skill. 

In some of the departments of book 
binding many find good positions. “Case 
making,” that is gluing and setting the 
covers into the binding, offers the best 
pay with relation to the amount of phys- 
ical strain required. 

An intelligent man may obtain a high 
salary in the drug factories of New York. 
A short training in a chemical class will 
fit him as a director in any of the depart- 
ments, and assure him work and a good! 
salary. 
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Of the many processes of candy mak- 
ing that of “dipping” is the one in which 
a handicapped woman, with special train- 
ing might hope to compete with a normal 
factory girl. “In the other departments 
unskilled hands are usually taken, but the 
manufacturer, with many applicants to 
choose from, naturally does not select the 
cripple. For “dipping,” however, he 
wishes a skilled hand, and the applicants 
being fewer a girl with trained fingers 
is on an equality with others even though 
she be deformed. 

Many other processes in factories have 
been investigated and found fitted for 
the handicapped, but those mentioned will 
suffice to indicate the wide range of op- 
portunity which exists for a trained la- 
borer, in spite of his inability to walk or 
stand like other men. 

There are other, less organized occu- 
pations, which can be pursued either at 
home or in a small shop, by those who 
are unfit for factory life. 

Small hand looms operated by a seated 
man or woman offer a variety of employ- 
ments. Rugs, sofa cushions, piazza mats, 
etc., etc., may be made upon them. The 
design may be adjusted to the capacity 
of the weaver ; those who possess ‘artistic 
talent finding an outlet for self-expres- 
sion, the less skilled being restricted to 
plain colors. The finished products have 
a good market and command excellent 
prices. 

Shoemaking is heavier work but does not 
require a high grade of intelligence. Men 
can be trained to do good cobbling and 
“making,” and eventually can set up tiny 
cobbling shops of 
their own, or work 
in a special shop 
repairing shoes for 
their fellow stu- 
dents, families and 
friends. 

Flannel and 
woolly toy animals 
have a steady mar- 
ket and bring good 
prices.” A cutter 
trained to do origi- 
nal designing may 
co-operate with a 
man of the lowest 
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WRITING WITHOUT HANDS. 


The Germans lead us in devices for helping the 
handicapped. 
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mental caliber and still turn out a de- 
sirable market product. The stuffing may 
be done by a man with crippled hands or 
by a person too dull to master a more 
complex trade. The stitching requires 
slightly more intelligence, but with train- 
ing it may be mastered by almost anyone. 
The manufacture of jig saw animals is 
also practicable and the results are fas- 
cinating if designed with spirit. Novel- 
ties of every sort are constantly demand- 
ed by toy sellers, a fact which would ren- 
der it possible to open new departments 
as the need arose. 

This incomplete sketch shows how 
many openings there are for a partially 
disabled workman, if he has been able to 
master the simple process required. 
What opportunity does the city afford 
for him to obtain this necessary training? 


PRESENT INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


In all parts of New York city schools 
are reserved for crippled children. They 
differ widely in character ; some are con- 
ducted by the Department of Public Edu- 
cation, some by private committees ; oth- 
ets are hospitals, each with a classroom 
attached, wh‘ch hardly deserve the name 
of schools. A large number teach simply 
the elementary courses and do not fit the 
pupils for after life. Three or four give 
industrial training to older boys and girls. 
One allows its graduates to earn their 
living in the school shop after they are 
trained. How inadequately the schools 
as a whole are meeting the problem is 
expressed in the following figures: 

The lowest estimate of the crippled 
children in New 
York city alone is 
3,000. A promi- 
nent orthopaedic 
surgeon places the 
number at. 17,000, 

Only 932 chil- 
dren are registered 
in the schools for 
crippled children in 
New York and the 
immediate vicinity. 

Of the 932 only 
331 are enrolled in 
the schools provid- 
ing industrial train- 
ing 
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Only 85 of the 331 are over fourteen 
years of age. That is, today only 85 crip- 
pled boys and girls are receiving indus- 
trial training. Of these 8s, several are 
over twenty years old. 

With the exception of these few, no 
crippled adult is being trained industrially 
today in New York in an institution 
which adapts the training to personal 
limitations. No adult, cut off by accident 
or disease from his regular profession, 
may learn a trade compatible with his 
handicap, which will render it possible 
for him to obtain a position in a factory, 
or to support himself by other means. 

While New York is just beginning to 
think of industrial training for the handi- 
capped, its necessity was recognized some 
years ago abroad, particularly in Ger- 
many. Almost every school or home for 
disabled children has its workshop where 
choice of a trade varies between book- 
binding, paper-box making, leather work, 
tailoring, shoemaking, millinery, stenog- 
raphy, etc. In addition a study has been 
made of helpful devices for the disabled, 
so that a boy in Munich, born without 
hands and with but one foot, has learned 
stenography, with which he will in time 
become self-supporting. Though the 
German problem is simplified by fewer 
factories and the apprentice system in 
small shops, it is this trade training that 
helps solve their problem. A new indus- 
trial school with a capacity of 2,000, in 
process of erection near Cologne, testifies 
to the importance attached to this teach- 
ing, and lends a pointed contrast to 
American conditions. 


TRADE TRAINING 


It may be seen, from the previous 
paragraphs that there is need of a train- 
ing school in New York which will con- 
fine its activities to those trades which 
cripples can pursue with advantage, and 
which, at the same time, will be broad 
enough in its opportunities to render self- 
supporting the many classes of handi- 
capped. In the following pages will be 
found a rough outline of such an insti- 
tution. : 


SELF-SUPPORT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
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HANDICAPPED CLASSIFIED IN RELATION TO 
: TRADE SCHOOL. 
Eligibles, 


Men and women over sixteen years of age 
and resident in New York city for one year 
or longer, crippled by accident or disease, 
or handicapped by heart disease or other 
disorders which render their employment 
in usual directions impossible. The age 
limit is set at sixteen, as that is the com- 
pulsory school age. The possibility of 
working between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth years, upon receiving working pa- 
pers, does not have to be considered be- 
cause an applicant for such papers must be 
physically normal. That a man or woman 
must be a resident in New York city for a 
year or more is a provision necessary to 
protect New York from cripples from other 
cities. 


Ineligibles. 


(A) The aged, who although handicapped 
present, strictly speaking, rather a sociologi- 
cal than a physiological problem. They find it 
difficult to obtain employment because of 
the normal process of human events, and 
not because of a miscarriage of normal laws. 
Therefore, an agency other than that which 
fits an abnormal] boy for a long life of dis- 
ability, must provide for them. 

(B) Those suffering from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, who of course must not be con- 
fined to a factory or shop, but must obtain 
outdoor work if possible. 

(C) Men and women whose condition de- 
mands either outdoor life or constant hos- 
pital care. 

(D) Men and women suffering from con- 
tagious diseases. 

(E) The blind. The New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind already provides profes- 
sional and trade training for men and 
women suffering from partial or total loss 
of sight. The work grows every year and 
is an indication of how much can be done 
to render the severely handicapped self-sup- 
porting, 

(F) Incapables. There are those who, 
from the extremity of their handicap, are 
incapable of producing salable articles. 
Such persons must be supported by charity. 
Support should be given direct, and not as 
payment for valueless work, or through 
the medium of wasted materials and time 
of instructors. 


' Classification of Eligibles. 


1. Men and women who, with training, will 
be able to compete in the open market may 
be divided into: 

(A) Those young enough to acquire a 
trade. 

(B) Those strong enough and sufficiently 
active to stand factory life. 
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2. Men and women who will always be un- 
‘able to compete in the open market include: 

(A) Those whose handicap has come af- 
ter a life of heavy toil has rendered the 
hands too hard and stiff for trades requiring 
‘dexterity; : 

(B) Cripples too old to learn a trade re- 
‘quiring skill; 

(C\) Those physically unfit for the long 
hours and hard conditions of factory life. 


Sources From Which to Draw Subjects. 


(A) Hospitals. All doctors and social 
‘workers affiliated with New York hospitals 
should be notified of the opportunity, which 
the institution offers, of work for those who 
are only able to engage in specified occupa- 
tions, or to work a limited time. 

(B) Schools for Crippled Children. Man- 
agers and teachers of schools for crippled 
children should be notified to send all stu- 
‘dents to the industrial training school di- 
rectly upon graduation, whenever the man- 
agers are unprepared to train and place the 
children. 

(C) Bureau for the Employment of the 
Handicapped of the Charity Organization 
Society. This bureau, already established, 
has many men enrolled who are awaiting 
opportunity for work. More apply daily. 
From this source alone enough cripples of 
‘every age could be obtained to form trade 
classes to-day. 


Departments in the Industrial School. 


In order to be of service to all eligible 
workers, both type (1) and type (2), two 
training departments should be instituted. 


Training for Apprentices. 


(A) General regulations. The organiza- 
tion of this department must render it as 
nearly like a good factory as possible. When 
the trade has been mastered, factory hours 
and regulations must be conformed to. It 
is part of the necessary training, therefore, 
to accustom men and women to such condi- 
tions at the outset. 

(B) Class of trades to be taught. In the 
‘apprentice department men and women 
should be taught those trades, or parts of 
those trades, for which they are best fitted 
and in which there is a recognized demand 
for skilled labor in the factories of New 
York. 

(C) Wages. Wages must be regulated in 
accordance with the pay given apprentices 
‘in the trade in question, The step from 
the shop to the factory must be marked by 
‘an appreciable increase of pay in order that 
there may be an incentive towards open 
competition. The wages must be covered 
partly by sale, but before the student is able 
to manufacture salable articles the pay 
must come from philanthropic sources. 

(D) Equipment. Special machines and 
paraphernalia should be provided, devised 
in such a manner that the worker’s deform- 
iity would no longer handicap him. The 
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machines must be either (a) portable and 
relatively inexpensive so that the workman 
could, by paying on installments, finally 
purchase them, or else (b) the machine must 
closely approximate the normally construct- 
ed tool in price and procurability, so that 
the manufacturer would be willing to sub- 
stitute it for the one already in use in his 
factory. 

(E) Teachers. Not only must the teach- 
ers be masters of their professions, but they 
must be socializing influences. The cripple 
frequently has a difficult disposition. He 
does not work easily with others. Often he 
has led an isolated life, or perhaps has been 
pampered and spoiled. It is very seldom 
that one finds a normal character resulting 
from abnormal conditions. It is therefore 
essential to overcome idiosyncrasies, so far - 
as possible, in order to fit the worker in dis- 
position as well as in proficiency. His 
sense of honor must be developed; he must 
be made reliable and truthful and must 
cease to feel himself to be an exception to 
all rules. Thus the teacher must be more 
than merely a skilled workman for he has a 
far broader service to render to his pupils. 


Shop Work for Those Unfit for Factory. 


(A) General regulations. This depart- 
ment should be ordered on a different basis 
from the above. Workers will not only re- 
ceive their training in the shop, but they 
will also earn their living there. Owing to 
the fact that the cripple entering the shop 
will never be able to work in factories, we 
are at liberty to make shop conditions as 
comfortable as possible as long as they are 
compatible with good work. Chairs may be 
adjusted to special needs, foot rests, cush- 
ions and even sofas, may be provided. Hours 
of work may be adjusted to the capacity of 
the crippled. Regulations should be flexi- 
ble and in direct relation to each individ- 
ual’s handicap. 

(B) Class of trades to be taught. The 
trades taught in this department must be 
simple in character, easy to learn and so ar- 
ranged as to be a slight tax upon the 
strength of the worker. 

(Cl) Wages. Ac the very outset a small 
weekly wage or scholarship should be paid. 
When the products become salable this 
should give place to a piece work wage. 
This system would engender the spirit of 
regular and faithful work, and provide an 
incentive towards larger output. 

(D) Equipment. The machines used in 
the shop need be subject to no such restric- 
tions as must be applied to those in the ap- 
prentice department. Special equipments, 
which would be impossible in the factory, 
may be installed here, and implements far 
too expensive for the ordinary worker to 
purchase may be owned by the shop. 

(E) Shop Work. The trade mastered, the 
man or woman would remain in the shop 
continuing the manufacture of the salable 
article, which would be placed upon the 
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market or sold at the regular market price 
in a salesroom connected with the shop. 
Orders could be taken and gales made direct 
to the consumer, thus avoiding the profit of 
the middleman. 


Employment Bureau. 


In connection with these two departments 
there should be an employment bureau, the 
functions of which would be: 

‘ro receive all applicants for the school. 

To procure work for all graduates of the 
school. 

To procure work for all handicapped ap- 
plicants whether fitted to enter the school 
for preliminary training or not. 

To be in close touch with manufacturers 
so that eventually employers would apply to 
the bureau for skilled workers. The en- 
largement of this activity is essential to the 
success of the school. 


Physical Department. 


In order that the physical well-being of 
the workers should be improved wherever 
possible, a clinic should be established in the 
school, where a nurse, under the direction 
of a visiting physician and orthopaedic sur- 
geon, would be in constant attendance. 


Social Service Department. 

A social worker should be connected with 
the school whose duties should be: 

To visit the homes and notify proper 
agencies if there is any need of assistance. 

To investigate causes of absence. 

To visit factories and keep records of the 
status of all graduate apprentices. 

To see that the rules concerning the at- 
tendance upon clinics, etc., are carried out. 

To be in close touch with hospitals and 
schools for crippled children ‘in order, first, 
that all proper applicants for the institution 
may know of the opportunities which it 
offers; and, second, that the institution may 
know in advance, so far as possible, the 
number and type of applicants which it will 
receive so that it may plan its classes ac- 
cordingly. : 

To keep accurate records of the social 
side of the work. 


Hours of Work. 


(A) For the apprentices. 
class should conform as 


The apprentice 
nearly as pos- 
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sible to factory regulations, and should work 
the year through eight hours a day, that is, 
commencing at nine o’clock and working 
until six o’clock, with an hour’s intermission 
for lunch. These are, of course, rather 
shorter than the average factory hours 
which are apt to be from eight until six. 
However, as the eight-hour day is one of 
the demands made by all who are seeking 
to improve labor conditions, it is only right 
that an institution, whose very existence is 
for the furtherance of this object, should 
adopt this desirable ruling. A two-weeks’ 
holiday in midsummer should also be ar- 
ranged. The purpose in keeping the school 
open the year through is obvious. The stu- 
dents are adults and have entered the insti- 
tution to master a trade as speedily as pos- 
Sible. A long vacation would be not only a 
hardship, but would in all likelihood pre- 
vent many students from completing their 
course. 

(By) For the shop workers, In the shops 
the facts remain much the same. Reduced 
pay owing to enforced shorter hours would, 
to most, be extremely unwelcome. Excep- 
tions, in the shop, would often have to be 
made. The doctor might order a man off 
for more than a two-weeks’ holiday, or he 
might allow him to enter his name only on 
the consideration that he worked but four 
or five hours a day. The very object of the 
shop is to make it possible for a man to 
work who is constantly prevented from 
conforming to normal regulations, and, 
therefore, the rules must be flexible in the 
extreme. The shop, however, 
open the year around for eight hours a day 
for those whom the doctor allows to take 
advantage of its privileges. Needless to say 
every care must be taken that nothing but 
absolute necessity causes irregularity in 
class attendance. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus it may be seen that the institu- 
tion would comprise industrial, distribu- 
tive, physical, and social activities. With- 
out any one of these departments it would 
be incomplete. With each developed to 
its fullest, a work might be established, 
of great value not only to the cripples but 
to the city itself. 


should be — 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The United States Bureau of Education 
is getting out some very serviceable bulle- 
tins. No. 9 of the year 1909 is a bibliography 
of pedagogical literature for the year 1908 
and the first half of 1909. It is evidently 
planned to do this year by year in the 
future and the series gives promise of be- 
ing very valuable to students of educational 


problems. The table of contents shows 
many references relating to the “socio- 
logical aspects of education,’ both under 


that general heading and scattered through 
other sections. It will be interesting to 
watch the increasing proportion they will 
constitute in the next few years. 

Another of the bulletins which social 
workers will want to know about is Edu- 
cation of Efficiency in Railroad Service, No. 
10 of 1909, written by J. Shirley Eaton, 
formerly statistician of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 

There have been, Mr. Eaton points out, 
four eras in the course of railroad develop- 
ment: first, railroad building, when “any 
railroad was better than a wagon road”; 
second, the time of traffic organization and 
railroad consolidation; third, perfection of 
the physical and mechanical side; and now 
we are in “the era of sociological adjust- 
ment,” the perfecting of the human part of 
“ the organization. “The most practical and 
efficient railroad manager to-day is now 
squarely ‘up against’ the problem 
of education, of himself, his staff, the indi- 
viduals in the rank and file, and the rank 
and file as a whole.” He predicts that “the 
time will come when railroad employ for 
every man in the service [and there are 
now nearly two million] will not mean 
drudgery, nor sinecure, nor accidental op- 
portunity, but an enlightened, stimulating, 
highly efficient service of highest earning 
power, least uncertainty from accidental 
causes, largest freedom for individual in- 
itiative, entire self-respect, and thoroughly 
democratic spirit.” 


* * * 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
honored itself as well as Jane Addams by 


electing her an honorary member. This un- 
precedented action in electing the first 
woman to membership was significantly 


taken on the occasion when Miss Addams 
was pleading for the social use of public 
school buildings as neighborhood centers. In 
commenting editorially on this notable event 
the Chicago Tribune related it to the de- 
cision validating the law limiting the hours 
of women’s work in this striking utterance: 
“In dramatic coincidence with this signifi- 
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cant compliment to a distinguished woman 
who has worked many years in the cause 
of the working woman, comes the ten-hour 
decision, recognizing tardily but conclusive- 
ly the social economy of protecting woman- 
hood under modern conditions of industry. 
Unrelated in a superficial sense, but closely 
related in a deeper sense, these two facts 
are profoundly significant of that progress 
toward social justice which is perhaps the 
most hopeful tendency of our national life. 

“The time is not long past when Miss 
Addams, her character, her service, and the 
institution she founded were sadly misun- 
derstood here in Chicago, though men and 
women were paying honor to them elsewhere 
throughout the country and in Europe. 
Alarmed conservatism called her an anar- 
chist, or at best a dangerous meddler. Ig- 
norance dubbed her a sentimentalist and vis- 
ionary. That nonsense, though it has not 
altogether disappeared, is rapidly giving way. 
before a steadily spreading knowledge of the 
enlightened conservatism of her views and 
of the work she directs, and before the 
spreading knowledge of the need for that 
work.” 


* * % 


This is the Children’s Charter as printed 
in the Bulletin of the Social Settlement of 
Rochester: 

1. No child should be compelled to live 
in an institution; every child has a right to 
a home. 

2. No child should be compelled to play 
on the streets; every child has a right to a 
garden of its own. 

3. No child should be compelled to be a 
breadwinner; every child has a right to at 
least eighteen years of childhood. 

4. No child should be compelled to play 
and be amused all the time; every child has 
a right to share in the chores. 

5. No child should be compelled to live in 
a house built for its parents; every child 
has a right to a house adapted to its needs. 

6. No child should be compelled to live in 
tenements in congested districts; every child 
has a right to space, light and fresh air. 

7. No child should be compelled to be ill- 
nourished; every child, however poor its 
parents, has a right to proper food. 

8. No child should be compelled to have 
children’s diseases; every child has a right 
to be always healthy and strong. 

9. No child should be compelled to be an 
angel; every child has a right to be a real 
boy or a real girl. 

10. No child should be compelled by dis- 
ease, work or neglect, to die; every child 
has a right to live and be always happy. 


April 30, 1910. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


To THE EDITor: 

If you are willing to publish one more line 
from an ever grateful reader on the subject 
of The Religious Treatment of Poverty, may 
I beg space to ask, in the kindliest spirit, of 
one of your correspondents on March 12, just 
one question? He squarely and courteously 
believes that the humanity-loving atheist 
and the humanity-loving Christian are equal- 
ly needed in the battle against poverty, and 
therefore holds that the positive Christian 
should seal his lips on the one theme which 
thrills and controls his whole life in order 
not to be an unwelcome brother to his nega- 
tive atheistic friend. How does this par- 
allel sound, I respectfully submit? 

The anarchistic lover of humanity and 
the law-abiding citizen who believes in the 
majesty while admitting the imperfections 
of law, shall work together in the war 
against poverty only on a basis which never 
refers to law, never speaks of law, ignores 
the state and inculcates that all legislation 
is a passing superstition not to be mention- 
ed among the poor? Is it a parallel? It 
seems to me honestly to be a compelling one, 
and to reinforce your editorial rather than 
the position of your dissenting correspond- 
ent. 

(Rev.) JoHN Henry HopKINs. 

Chicago. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


To THE EDITOR: 

It appears to us that there is no need of 
worrying about how the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion funds will be used in 2010. Certainly 
before that time, possibly within this gen- 
eration, all large educational and philan- 
thropic foundations will be taken over by 
the state. No people deserves to be called 
civilized which allows large educational in- 
stitutions and organized opinion-forming 
agencies (among which the daily press must 
be included) to remain in irresponsible pri- 
vate hands. 

CHRISTOPHER EASTON. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


PICTURES OF ‘*CASES”’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

If it be not out of place to review the re- 
viewer, I should like to call attention to a 
point in Miss Byington’s capable treatment 
of Fifty Annual Reports, March 26, 1910, 
which is a weakness because it is a half 
truth. Speaking of the Buffalo report she 
says that “it is a breach of confidence for 
a society to publish photos of families in 
which it is interested.” 
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Perhaps that is the rule, but is it so iron- 
clad that we must cut ourselves off from the 
use of the pictorial appeal, the importance 
of which we all realize? If the full consent 
of that widow and the handicapped man and 
the rest had been obtained (as they undoubt- 
edly were by the Buffalo society) is it not 
possible to use, such photographs without ad- 
verse reactions? Perhaps it is one way 
such a person can make recompense for help 
given. 

In cases or communities where this is not 
possible, why not try the plan of “swapping 
prints.” Let these prints in annual reports, 
stereopticon lectures and the like, be illus- 
trated (in the Buffalo report for example) 
by photographs from the C. O. S. in Boston 
or Milwaukee. I would suggest that the C. 
O. S. in New York or THE Survey act as a 
clearing house for such matters. My con- 
tention is that, too often, in working out 
these matters, we reduce efficiency by su- 
perficial or sentimental reasoning. 

Lewis W. HIne. 

New York. 


HOLDING BACK PAY OF EMPLOYES 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am rather surprised that so little has 
been said in reference to the almost uni- 
versal practice, by employers in large estab- 
lishments, of holding back the earnings of 
their employes. No matter what reason may 
be alleged in justification of this practice, it 
is certainly a great hardship to poor labor- 
ing people. Personally, from my standpoint 
as an employe of a charity organization so- 
ciety in one of our large cities and in con- 
stant touch with the laboring class, I doubt 
very much whether the custom can be jus- 
tified by any very forcible argument. In 
practice it results in closing the door of op- 
portunity to a good many who are willing 
and anxious to work. 

To illustrate: Last winter we were ap- 
pealed to by some railroad officials, during 
a spell of very cold weather, to send them a 
goodly number of laborers to keep clear the 
railroad yards, in which the switching facili- 
ties were hampered by freezing. We sent a 
number of men to them, who returned say- 
ing that they would have been glad to ac- 
cept the work at $1.50 a day, but that they 
could not draw their pay until next pay-day, 
which was about three weeks distant and 
that it was inapossible for them to take the 
work under suth conditions, as their fam- 
ilies were in a suffering condition. In an- 
other case a father of a family had to “throw 
up his job” in order to draw his full pay, as 
he was about to be evicted for room rent, 
which he could have met but for the “hold- 
ing back” system. Such cases could be mul- 
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tiplied, but the facts are well established. 
There are many worthy laborers who are, 
financially, so ‘close to shore” that they 
cannot “learn to labor and to wait.” 

This “holding back” rule must be quite an 
advantage to large employers of labor, as it 
enables them to work a large force for 
weeks without payment of wages. I won- 
der how much that has to do with it? 

I feel very certain that more prompt pay- 
ment of wages, at shorter intervals, would 
solve the problem of self-support for a great 
many needy families. 


A SETTLEMENT’S PAYING INDUSTRY 


To THE EDITOR: 

Tue Survey recently published an article 
on the embroidery industry at Greenwich 
House, which has recently been taken over 
by the Misses Bowdoin and Manley, as part 
of their business of house decorations. 

Little Italy Neighborhood House, 146 
Union street, Brooklyn, has founded an em- 
broidery industry a year and a half old, 
which has paid and paid well ever since it 
has been four months old. In that section 
of Brooklyn, near Hamilton Ferry, there 
are sixty thousand Italians crowded to- 
gether. Few of the women speak English 
and the only ones who could use their train- 
ing as embroiderers had to accept work from 
the neighboring shirtwaist factory. Two 
were receiving thirty cents a day for em- 
broidering shirtwaists. One lace worker 
was making coarse cotton neckties at fifty 
cents a dozen. None knew that better prices 
could be given, nor where to find a market 
for their really beautiful work. 

On some orders given by the directors of 
the house, and a twenty dollar donation to 
buy material, three women were employed, 
then six, then nine. All nine were kept at 
work even through the summer dull season. 
Three lace workers are constantly busy, for 
by eliminating the middle-man and working 
only on order, the Irish crochet, cluny and 
torchon laces that these women make can 
be sold as cheaply as imitation laces are 
sold in the shops. 

Summer frocks, blouses, baby clothes, 
initials on bed and table linen, all the work 
which a household constantly needs is done 
most beautifully and at a low price. The 
women have an eight-hour day and work in 
settlement houses, in clean, light rooms. 

The business has grown to such a volume 
that the directors of Little Italy are trying 
to raise a small extra-capital and engage a 
real business head to the enterprise, who 
can devote her entire time to the workroom 
and the sales and relieve the residents of 
the burden of so large a work. 


Louisa M. WINGATE. 
Brooklyn. 
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SACRED HEART HOME, IONA, MINN. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have had an intimate study of child life - 


and child culture since 1879. Pleased to say 
I am the first person in our beautiful Amer- 
ica who has successfully maintained an In- 
dustrial School or Technical School for des- 
titute children on its own merits without 
ever having assistance from church nor 
state, nor gift of large amount from anyone 
in high or low station. The children are 
never given out from this home, but are 
prepared here in soul and body to meet their 
share in the make up of our world. The 
boys start to work between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen, coming home at night. 
The girls go out to teach the district schools 
coming home Friday nights, and returning 
Monday morning. When boys are twenty- 
one then they board away from home, but 
the girls always make it their home until 
they choose their state in life. Then more 
little tots, brothers and sisters, are taken in 
to fill the place of those who left. The chil- 
dren know how to make their living; they 
are hever uniformed, but dress on. equal 
footing with the youngsters of their own 
age. They can invite their outside friends 
to meals sometimes and to stay all night; 
they can go and return the visits after they 
are seventeen years old—their privileges are 
just the same as in a well regulated family 
of up-to-date habits and surroundings as 
this is a home in the true and honored 
sense of the word. When they marry they 
make good homes of their own not rented 
houses. Some of the boys are graduated 
civil engineers and plumbers, also rural mail 
carriers and post-office clerks. Some of the 
girls, talented for teaching, are finished in 
our state normal schools, some dressmakers, 
etc., as their talent runs; some music teach- 
ers; they all cook and sew. 
FatHER McDONNELL, 
Director Sacred Heart Home. 
Iona, Minn. 


WHAT MR. LOVE RECOMMENDED 


To THE EDITOR: 

In Tuer SurvEy of the week of March 12, 
you have a most unintelligible report of my 
recommendation at the recent conference of 
Charities and Corrections in this state. 
The recommendation made was that a judge 
of the Superior Court appoint a county pro- 
bation officer in each county of the state, 
where no such officer is now appointed by a 
police ‘or town court according to statute, 
the object being to provide a probation offi- 
cer ,.who will be available for all country 
towns in said county. This is according to 
the plan approved by the New York State 
Probation Commission. 

Wi~t1am DrLoss Love, 


Hartford. President. 
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JOTTINGS 


WANTED: A MAN TO SAVE BOYS 


To THE EDITOR: 

THE SuRVEY seems able to suggest a rem- 
edy or supply the need in ways that tend 
toward civic betterment, so we come to you 
“with our need of a man to take charge of 
the Boys’ Work at the Abraham Lincoln 
Centre. 

Lincoln Centre is an attempt to make 
manifest the ideal church as it should ex- 
press itself in ways that make for civic 
righteousness. We feel that the churches, by 
not keeping their doors open to the children, 
are neglecting a duty and missing a rare 
opportunity of coming close to the lives of 
the very ones they see drifting away from 
them. Why should the city and settlements 
alone try to supply those things industrial- 
ism has crowded from the city homes? Why 
should not the church be in truth the larger 
home where young and old might come for 
rest, recreation, guidance, instruction and 
fun? Are not the churches still striving to 
meet the needs of the village life of a gen- 
eration ago? While they stand with closed 
doors, the city children are forced to roam 
the streets, lured and attracted by the places 
of sin. We might well learn a lesson from 
Japan where the temples of Buddha are the 
favorite playgrounds of the children. 

Lincoln Centre has a gymnasium, manual 
training and domestic science for the chil- 
dren who care for such things. Situated as 
we are with forty-nine saloons and all that 
go with them within ten minutes’ walk, we 
find hundreds of children without money or 
the realized need of anything but fun and 
self-expression. In an attempt to reach 
them, we have had our basement door open, 
with a few games and a friendly man or 
woman in charge. We realize we are failing 
to do much good, and must begin construc- 
tive work. We want a man who is brave, 
and wise and consecrated, who will find his 
chief reward in the good accomplished, for 
in Chicago, at least, the price paid for good 
works is no higher than it was when pigs 
were cheap though the need is greater and 
competent workers few. He would prefer- 
ably be unmarried that he might become a 
resident of Lincoln Centre, thus assuring a 
pleasant place to live at a small outlay, and 
co-operation with the other Lincoln Centre 
workers. Is such a man to be had, or have 
all such gone as missionaries to save the 
heathen, while our own boys and girls are 
going to perdition, taking our country, the 
hope of democracy, with them? : 

Fifteen thousand boys were arrested in 
Chicago last year, and neither the boys nor 
their parents were chiefly to blame. 

OLIVE CoLE SMITH. 

Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago. 


UNPAID PRISON LABOR 


To THE EDITOR: 

_*” As everyone is entitled to the product of 
his labor, what right has the community to 
take from men in prison and penitentiary 
the product of their labor? Some states rent 


this prison labor out, and the most deplor- 
able results follow to all who are engaged’ 
in the traffic. Can we not make some Sys- 
tematic appeal in their behalf, for their 
wages to be paid to their families or laid up 
for them after sentence has expired? Noth- 
ing brought this so vividly to my mind as 
reading the appeal of a prisoner in the 
Leavenworth penitentiary, in the Kansas: 
City Star. , 
E. Z. BUTCHER. 
Solomon, Kan. 


JOTTINGS 


Organized Charity in the Southeast— 
There is a section of the country, the ex- 
treme Southeast, which is going to make 
something of a name for itself in the organ- 
ized charity field. In a district of not over 
500 miles square and not thickly settled by 
any means, there are now six modern and in- 
fluential associated charities, alive to their 
community responsibilities. At the head 
stands the Atlanta Associated Charities. 
Then come the societies in Savannah, Co- 
lumbus, Augusta, all of Georgia in fact, and 
Pensacola, Fla. The youngest of the brood, 
though it threatens to outgrow some of the 
others, is the Associated Charities of Jack- 
sonville. This society, just going to work, 
has called V. R. Manning as general secre; 
tary, and has opened an office at 28 Hast 
Bay street. 

Mr. Manning is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and of the summer class. 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. For the last two years he has been 
with the Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. From Minneapolis to Jack- 
sonville is a long jump, but it only illus- 
trates the southern determination to seek 
far for the most promising leaders, for those 
societies are to be the most important single 
social factors in southern cities. Florida 
thus has two modern societies and Georgia 
four. The latter has undoubtedly taken the 
lead in the southern field and Florida has 
gone ahead of more populous states. Fur- 
thermore, there is not such an immense list 
of states, taking the whole country, which 
can come up to Georgia’s record. 


ShortGardenCourse 
For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children under the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
novices at gardening. TE och 

Schools. Institutions, Setfiements or Women’s Clubs: 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardena, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 

The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 

July 6—Aug. 16. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Address 
International Children’s School Farm League,, 
tt33 Broadway, - New York City. 


“RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 


BY 


M. LOUISE GREENE, M.Pd., Ph.D. (Yale) 


LITTLE BROTHER HELPS 


An exceedingly interesting and thoroughly practical book on “school gardens,” 
including those conducted by associations in public parks and at the homes, 
as well as gardens carried on in connection with regular school work. Based 
upon personal study and observation, by the author, of school garden work 
throughout the United States and Canada. Beautifully illustrated with nearly 
one hundred full-page and smaller half tones, besides plans and diagrams 


a pecs 08 itueratont Price, -POSt paid 129s 


CHARITIES* PUBLICATION® GORI EEE 
105 EAST 224d STREET, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


